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with it two royal foundations, King's College and Queens5
College. The memory of that pathetic figure, Henry VI, pos-
sessed of all the virtues of the scholar and the churchman, but
destined to rule England at one of the most turbulent periods
of her history, is immortalised by his two foundations of Eton
and King's. His Charter of 1443 sets forth his purpose that
' our poor scholars of our Royal foundation of St. Mary of
Eton, after they have been sufficiently taught the first rudi-
ments of grammar, shall be transferred thence to our aforesaid
College of Cambridge . . . there to be more thoroughly
instructed in a liberal course of study, in other branches of
knowledge, and in other professions '. On the site formerly
occupied by houses and lanes leading to the Salthithe wharf
arose the first buildings of the royal college and its Chapel,
which was to be the finest flower of fifteenth century archi-
tecture. The King, as is evidenced by his Will, examined
every detail of the plans. He intended that there should be a
great quadrangle, a tower 220 feet high and a turreted gate-
house, giving access to a bridge across the river. But this
plan was never to be carried out in its entirety, for the work was
barely begun when the Wars of the Roses broke out. By 1461
Edward of York was on the throne, Henry VI a prisoner in the
Tower and the workmen employed on King's Chapel, hearing
of the Lancastrian defeat, had thrown down their tools and
fled. The work on the Chapel languished until 1506 when
Henry VII, influenced by his mother, one of the greatest bene-
factors of the University, decided to become its patron. By
1515 the Chapel was completed; the fine glass of the windows,
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